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primitive and civilized societies and all the expressions
in art, religion, philosophy, and social structure that cha-
racterize particular periods in the past. Being less obses-
sed than Chamberlain by racial prejudices, he attempts
a more objective, but not therefore the less sinister, ana-
lysis of the process of culture in both East and West. Speng-
ler saw in the history of civilization a continuous process
of birth, growth, and decay according to pre-established
historical laws'. The fatalistic character of these laws,
however, almost precludes all struggle. An understand-
ing of these laws may, at best, help human beings in fore-
seeing and shaping the future. Human intelligence and
will are abolished for the sake of predeterminism and a
mechanistic view of life. Every period carries within it
the 'decline' of the former and the germs of the next
civilization. Nothing can ever stop an evolution, for ever
turning round itself in an increasingly vicious circle. Such
a fatalistic outlook on life could not but lead to an over-
emphasis of the irrational over the rational, the instinc-
tive or intuitional propensities of man over the intellec-
tual. Spengler's followers will, therefore, be found
among the strongest, i.e. the least rational, forces of reac-
tion. He, not Nietzsche, is the spiritual father of Fascism.
Periods m which intellectual ratiocination prevails
over free instinctual expression are to him periods of dec-
line. He includes among these periods, Buddhism in
India, Stoicism in ancient Greece, the Europe of Rous-
seau, and the rise of modern Socialism. All these four
periods have one thing in common: they try to save a
moribund civilization by a process of fundamental re-
valuation; they are the flowers of decline, the germs of
which can be found in the preceding centuries of cpro-